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Have again peruſed with freſh 
Pleaſure, and freſh Concern, the 
Volumes of CnARACTERISTIcköõ 
which you was pleaſed to preſent 
me with ſome time ago. And L 
aſſure you, the Condition of Im- 
partiality, which you impoſed on me, has been 
punctually obſerved. I heartily wiſh the Noble 
Author had been as unprejudiced in Writing, 
as I was in Reading. If he had, I am perſua- 
| ded his Readers would have found double Plea- 
ſure, and double Inſtruction. It ſeems to me 
that his Lordſhip had little or no Temptation 
to purſue any Singularities of Opinion by way 
| of Diſtinction. His fine Genius would ſuffici- 
. ently have diſtinguiſhed him from vulgar Au- 
| thors, in the High-Road of Truth and good 
' Senſe; on which Account his Deviations ſeem 
| J the more to be lamented. The Purity and Po- 
liteneſs of his Style, and the Delicacy of his 
Sentiments, are, and muſt be acknowledged 
by all Readers of Taſte and Sincerity. But 
nevertheleſs, as his Beauties are not eaſy to be 
overlooked, ſo neither are his Blemiſhes. His 
Works appear to be ſtained with ſo many groſs 
Errors, and his fine Thoughts are ſo often 
Pina with Abſurdities, that however we 
may be charmed with the one, we are forced to 
— the other. 
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dir! is but a ſmall Matter that the Clgy are 
"i conſtant Mark of his Satire. 'They who 


are prejudiced againſt the Chriſtian Religion, are 


naturally diſguſted at its Miniſters: Nor do I 
Know, Sir, an Inſtance to the contrary, except- 
ing your ſelf. But conſidering what a general 
Affection for Mankind, what an univerſal Be- 
nevolence our great Author maintains, and re- 
commends; it is ſomewhat difficult to account 


for that Rancour, that Keenneſs of Spirit, which 


appears in his Writings, whenever he touches 
upon our Profeſſion. Any accidental Mention 
of it kindles his Diſpleaſure, and brings us un- 
der Correction. Let but the Idea of our Fun- 
ction croſs his Way; immediately he quits the 
Game he is in Purſuit of, and does us the Honour 
to hunt us for ſeveral Pages together. Nor does 
he think fit to ſingle out Particulars, but levels 
and lets fly at the whole Order. Such a Proceed- 
ing as this needs no Remarks of mine; and 
they are ſtill leſs neceſſary in writing to you, 
who as you never follow the Example, ſo you 
have too much Humanity and Juſtice to utter 
a Sylable in Defence of it. I ſhall therefore on- 
ly obſerve how it would have looked, ſuppo- 
fing he had laid it down in the Form of a Pro- 
poſition, and inſerted it into his Doctrine. It 
is natural and reaſonable to ſhew Benevolence, 
and be well affectioned towards all Mankind, 
excepting the Miniſters of the Goſpel. 

I am equally at a Loſs to account for that 
extraordinary way of Thinking, which 9 
in his Eſay on Wit and Humour. To make 
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Raillery the Teſt of right Reaſon, and Ridicule 
the Touchſtone of Truth, is to maintain ſome- 
thing that far exceeds the Bounds of a Paradox. 
I muſt own I cannot but wonder, whenever I 
think of it, that ſo able and accurate a Writer 
could ever take it into his Head, to advance. 
ſuch an uncouth, abſurd Notion. All I can 
make of it is, that his Lordſhip had a mind to 
divert himſelf with ſome Speculation entirely 
new, and peculiar to himſelf: Such as no Man 
had ever entertained before him, and none wou'd 
be likely to entertain after him. | 

It is neither. my Intention, nor your Deſire, 
that I ſhould go through the CharaGeri/ticks, and 

int out whatever may ſeem liable to Objecti- 
on. This is a Work, for which, at preſent, L 
have neither Time nor Inclination. I am glad 
therefore that you have confined me to the En- 
quiry concerning Virtue, where J ſhall find little 
more to do, than to tell you how much I ad- 
mire it. I think it indeed, in the main, a 
Performance ſo juſt and exact, as to delerve 
higher Praiſes than I am able to give it: But 
notwithſtanding this Acknowledgment, I can- 
not agree to eyery Particular contained in it. 
And you muſt give me leave to add, Sir, that 
the very Point with which you ſeem to be moſt 
pleaſed, appears to me the moſt exceptionable. 
I mean that low and diſadvantageous Account 
he has given of thoſe religious Motives, which 
both Reaſon and Revelation ſet before us. I 
cannot but think he has carried the Notion of 
Diſintereſt 


[6] 


Diſintereſt too far, and am ſorry to find that 
you ſeem to carry it ſtill farther. 


may be very fitting to make the following Con- 
ceſſions. I can by no means approve of that 
Doctrine, which reſolyes all Morality into Self- 
Intereſt: A Doctrine that not only debaſes Vir- 
tue, but ſinks it to a Level with the moſt in- 
different Actions. Whenever theſe happen to 
be equally profitable, they become, according 
to this Opinion, equally eligible. Are there 
then no Propenſities, no Inclinations in our 
Nature, drawing us, as it were, out of ourſelves 
in behalf of our Fellow-Creatures, even to the 
Neglect of what we call Self- Advantage ? Is 
there likewiſe no intrinſick Goodneſs in Virtue 
to aſcertain its Superiority, and determine our 
Preference? Suppoſe it in any Inſtance unprofi- 
table; ſuppoſe it prejudicial, would it ceaſe to 
be Virtue? Would the eternal and immu— 
table Relations of Things be hereby de- 
ſtroyed? It might be ſaid indeed, in ſuch a 
Caſe, that its Obligations were ſuſpended or 
over- ruled; but ſtill, its Nature would remain 
the ſame, nor would it loſe any thing of its 
own intrinſick Worthineſs. We may be ſup- 
ſed to be placed in ſuch Circumſtances, as to 
be incapable of practiſing it; and ſuch a Suppo- 
fition may ſhew how much it wants to be ſup- 
ported by Rewards: but theſe Rewards have no 
Influence, no Effect upon Virtue itſelf, whatever 
Effects they may have upon us. ---I look upon it 
as a certain Truth, that nothing can be more 
bind- 
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Before I trouble you with my Reaſons, it 
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binding upon reaſonable Creatures than Reaſon z 
and that a good Law obliges as much, it not 


more than the Legiſlator himſelf. God has no 


Superior to preſcribe Laws to him, and yet is 


eternally bound by the Rectitude of his own Na- 
ture; that is, the Rules of right Reaſon. Theſe 
are ſo many Laws to him, which he perpetually 
and inviolably obſerves: Tney ſtrictly and for- 
mally oblige him ; nor can the Obligation be 
ever diflolved: And yet no Profit, no Advantage 
ariſes to him from thence, as being incapable of 
receiving any. W hoever affirms that God's Good- 
neſs to his Creatures is, in any reſpect, ſervice- 
able to himſelf; muſt allo affirm, that he is more 
happy ſince the Creation than he was before, and 
that the Creation was neceſſary to compleat his 
Happineſs ; which being evidently impoſſible, 
it follows that the Goodneſs of God is entirely 
independent on Self-Intereſt, and has not the 
leaſt Connection with it. And ſince his Good- 
neſs is moſt perfect, does it not. alſo follow, that 
the more ours reſembles his, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to Perfection ; and by conſequence the 
more diſintereſted, the more perfect? Very true; 
but then we muſt remember the infinite Diſpa- 
rity of Nature and Condition. If ours be ſuch, 


that it will not ſuffer us in many Caſes to pra- 
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ctiſe this moſt perfect Virtue, we muſt be con- 
tent with that which is leſs perfect. And if we 
purſue this as far as we can, we ſhall have no 
Reaſon to complain, or be diſſatisfied. But to 
return, I think it appears from what I have ſaid, 


that nothing can tend more to the Diſparage- 


2 ment 
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ment and Diminution of Virtue, than to found 
it thus on Self-Intereſt. Whatever may be ſaid 
of ſome other Kinds of Virtue, yet ſocial Vir- 
tue or Benevolence muſt ſtand upon another 
Foot, or fall to the Ground. For no Services, 
no Acts of Beneficence to our Fellow-Creatures 
can be virtuous, while we are deſtitute of all 
Affection for them, and mean nothing but the 
\ ſerving of ourſelves. Were it otherwiſe, it 
would follow, that human Virtues were no- 
thing more than ſo many Modifications of Self- 
Love. And upon the ſame Suppoſition, human 
Goodneſs would be of a quite different Nature 
from Divine Goodneſs, as appears from what I 
have juſt now obſerved; which is as much as 

to ſay, that it would be no Goodnels at all. 
But after all, tho' Intereſt can never enter 
into the Nature and Conſtitution of Virtue, yet 
why may it not be allowed to accompany and 
ſand beſide her? Notwithſtanding all that has 
been granted, I can ſee no Reaſon why Virtue, 
and the Rewards of Virtue muſt needs be ſepa- 
rated, and ſet at Variance. Its Excellencies and 
| Advantages ſeem by God and Nature to be 
Joined together, and why ſhould Man attempt 
to put them aſunder? Let Virtue be decked in 
all her Charms; let her be painted as lovely a 
Form as is poſſible; there is no Danger of the 
Pictures out-doing the Original. But ſtill, what 
Reaſon can any Man have to ſtrip her of her 
Dowry, and preſent her empty-handed ? The 
Royal Moraliſt has repreſented her otherwiſe ; 
and in Conformity to his Deſcription, why =— 
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ſhe not be ſet forth as holding temporal Advan- 
tages in one Hand, and a bleſſed Immortality 
in the other ? 

You ſay, that Views and Intentions of Self- 
Good, in proportion to the Extent of their In- 
fluence, are deſtructive of Virtue. And I grant, 
if they deſtroy Benevolence, they deſtroy Vir- 
tue. Or if they diminiſh the former, they in 
proportion diminiſh the latter. But I am not 
able to diſcoyer that they do either the one or 
the other. — A certain Perſon believes nothing 
either of Providence or a future State; but yet 
has a conſiderable Share of Benevolence: And 
this Benevolence prompts him to fuitable Acts 
of Kindneſs and Beneficence. Suppoſe him af- 
terwards conviriced of thoſe great Truths, what 
Effe& would they have upon him? Would they 
take away, or leſſen his Benevolence? I ſee no 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe it. For how ſhould a Man's 
aiming to procure himſelf Happineſs in another 
World, render him either diſaffected, or leſs 
kind to his Brethren in this? Since that Happi- 
neſs is ſuppoſed common to all that will qualify 
themſelves for it, there can be no interfering, no 
Competition of Intereſt to occaſion Contention, 


and impair Benevolence. And what elſe ſhould 


dao it, I cannot conceive. You will ſay perhaps, 
that tho' his Benevolence do remain the lame, 
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yet that he is not equally influenced by it. That 
the new Motives which his Conviction has in- 
troduced, muſt affect his Determinations, and 
proportionably detract from the Merit and Vir- 


tue of his good Actions. To which I anſwer, 
B that 


[ 20 ] 
that however the new Motives may operate, 
they cannot hinder the Efficacy of the old one. 
Whatever Good they may produce over and 
above, (as indeed much may be expected from 
their Conjunction with the former Principle) 
yet ſtill the Benevolence being ſuppoſed, the 
ſame in Degree muſt, I think, remain the ſame 
in Force and Influence. But let us hear what 
the Author of the CharaGeriſticks ſays about 
this Matter, 

10 Nor can Fear or Hope _ in reality 
with Virtue or Goodneſs, ifvit fland as a conſide- 
rable Motive to any AF, of which ſome better Af 
fection ought alone, to have been a ſufficient Cauſe. 
Again, + In this Religions Diſcipline, (viz. of 
Hope and Fear) the Principle of Self-Love, 
which is naturally ſo prevailing in us, being im- 
proved and made ſtronger every Day by the Exer- 
ciſe of the Paſſions in a Subject of more extended 
Self-Intereſt, there may be Reaſon to apprehend, 


left the Temper of this Kind ſhould extend it ſelf 


in general through all the Parts of Life. For, if 
the Habit be ſuch, as to occaſion in every Parti- 
cular, a firifter Attention to Self-Good, and In- 
tereſt, it muſt inſenſibly diminiſh the Aſections to- 
wards Publick Good, and introduce a certain Nar- 
rowneſs of Spirit. Whether by this, the Author 
did not mean to ſhew, or inſinuate the Incon- 
venience and Damage that Virtue ſuſtains from 
the future and inviſible Motives of Religion, let 
the Reader judge. My Buſineſs is to ſhew, if I 
can, that theſe Apprehenſions are groundleſs; 
* Vol. II. Pag. 58. + Ibid 


and 
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and that in ſome Caſes, a tri Attention to ZH 


Self-Gozd, is of great Service to the Publick. — 
If I be not very much deceived, the Motives of 
Religion are ſo far from weakening or leſſening 
Benevolence, that they naturally tend to in- 
creaſe and ſtrengthen it. By theſe Motives J 
mean the poſitive Rewards which we believe Re- 
velation has ſet before us, added to thoſe Ad- 
vantages and Enjoy ments which zaturally flow 
from Virtue. That is, that complex Good, which 
is meant by a bleſſed Immortality, of whatſo- 
ever Ingredients it may conſiſt. Let it then be 
conſidered, what Effects the Expectation of this 
great and endleſs Happineſs is like to have on 
the Minds of Men. Now I think it naturally 
tends to give them great Peace and Tranquillity 
of Mind, and to make them habitually well 
pleaſed and joy ful, in proportion to the Strength 
of their Hopes. The Queſtion then is, Whether 
this Tranquillity and Joy do not as naturally 
tend to increaſe and cheriſh Benevolence; and 
by conſequence contribute to that Goodneſs of 
Temper which our Author requires. This I own 
is no Queſtion with me: However, I am willing 
it ſhould be determined by Experience and Ob- 
ſervation. Recolle&, Sir, what you have ſeen 
and known, and tell me whether, ceteris Pa- 
ribus, thoſe Men be not moſt benevolent and 
Kindly diſpoſed, who are beſt pleaſed with their 
Hopes and Proſpects. Do not compare this to 
thoſe Mechanical Affections, which riſe and fall 
with our Spirits, and depend on the little Acci- 
dents and Eyents of human Life. For, as this 
B 2 is 


[ x2 ] 
is regular and conſtant as the Cauſe which pro- 
duced it, ſoit is aided by Reaſon, and ſtrength- 
en'd by Reflection. When Men conſider how 
their here here will be recompenſed and 


crowned hereafter, and what an inexhauſtible 
Fund of Happineſs God has provided for them 
in thenext Life; their Minds are filled not only 
with pleaſing Expectations of their own Bliſs, 
but with a grateful Senſe of his Bounty and 
Goodneſs: And ſince they cannot poſſibly make 
him any Requital, their Gratitude naturally 
flows out in Streams of Kindneſs upon their 
Fellow-Creatures. This, I ſay, is not only na- 
tural, but highly agreeable to Reaſon, and even 
Revelation. Again, how muſt it endear 
good Men to one another, to conſider them- 
ſelves as Perſons deſigned for a perpetual Coha- 
bitation hereafter? Members of an immortal 
Society, and Friends and Companions for ever ! 
Here are Bonds of Love, and Principles of Be- 
nevolence, which only Religion can furniſh ; and 
which entirely depend on the Rewards of Futu- 
rity. — On the other hand, if we ſuppoſe 
Mankind without any Hope, any Proſpect in 
another World; expecting nothing more, than 
as ſoon as this Life was done, to periſh and be 
extinct; ſuch a Thought, ſuch a Belief as this, 
would be ſufficient to damp every good Deſign, 

and ftrike all Virtue dead. Upon this Suppo- 
ſition, how few would give themſelves Trouble 
to do good Offices either for others, or them- 
ſelves? Who would think it worth his while to 


_ exert himſelf yigorouſly in the Seryice of the 
Publick, 
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publick, if he knew that in a few Vears, both 


the and they were to loſe their Exiſtence, and ſink 
together into utter Oblivion? Men would then 
almoſt give themſelves up to ſad Thoughts, and 
gloomy Reflections; and in ſuch a dejected, diſ- 
conſolate State as this, what Room, what En- 
couragement to cultivate virtuous Diſpoſitions? 
Surely Benevolence muſt, at leaſt, thrive ill in 
ſuch a Soil. In ſhort, to preſeribe and preach 
up Virtue without a future State, appears to 
me no otherwiſe than as a ſort of religious 
Enight-Errantry. However Men may gaze or 
liſten for a while, they will never be influenced 
by a Doctrine that is carried ſo high, as to be 
above the Principles of human Nature. 
: Upon the whole, what our Author's real Opi- 
nion was concerningFuturity,he has not thought 
fit to inform us, nor ſhall I preſume to deter- 
mine. He often throws out oblique Hints a- 
\gainft Infinite Rewards; and as often ſpeaks in 
'Fayour of common and natural Motrves: But 
what to conclude from hence, perhaps you, Sir, 
— know better than I do. I ſhall therefore 
leave theſe Ambiguities and Uncertainties, and 
proceed to ſomething that is clearer. He 
has expreſly granted, that the Principle of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, how mercenary or ſer- 
"vile ſoever it may be accounted, is yet in many 
' Circumſtances a great Advantage, Security, and 
Support to Virtue x. And ſince you ſeem to be 
10 far of a different Opinion in reſpect of Re- 
wards, as to make Virtue its own ſufficient Re- 
ol. II. Pag. 60, 
; | ward, 


[ 14 ] ; {} 
ward, and to think it depretiated by any other; f. 
I muſt defire you to peruſe and weigh what the 
Author has added about this matter. In the [ 
mean time, give me leave to offer you the j 
following Conſiderations. 5 


Let it be obſerved then in the firſt place, how 
ſmall a Proportion of Mankind are capable of 
diſcerning in any conſiderable Degree, the in- 
ward Beauty and Excellence of Virtue. In the 
Churacteriſticks we find a good Taſte required 
for this Purpoſe; and whether that Taſte be 
derived from Nature or Education, there is 
little Reaſon to expect it ſhould be found in the 
Bulk of Mankind. Nor will even that Moral 
Senſe, which an excellent Writer has of late 
contended for in another Enquiry , prove much 
more effectual. For ſuppoſe it to be as real and 
extenſive as he repreſents it, yet if it be not 
kept up and cheriſhed by Care, Attention, and 
the Practice of Virtue, it muſt ſoon grow dull, 
if it be not almoſt extinguiſhed. How then 
can it be imagined, that in reſpe& of the Ge- 
nerality of the World, it ſhould be ſufficient * 
for the Support of Morality, and the Mainte- 
nance of Virtue? I need not further obſerye 
how little Probability there is of their arriving 
at ſuch a Knowledge by abſtracted Reaſonings 
and Speculations. To expect indeed any way 
that the greateſt Part of Mankind ſhould have 
juſt Ideas of Virtue, and underſtand its worth; 

is to expect that the greateſt Part of Mankind 


+ Enquiry into the Original Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 
ſhould 
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8 mould become Philoſophers . But ſuppo- 


ſing the Excellence of Virtue were in a good 


| Meaſure perceived by them, how would they 


be affected by it? What flight hold would ſuch 


intellectual Beauties take on the Underſtandings 
of the Vulgar; and how feebly would they 


operate upon them? It muſt be ſomething 
more ſubſtantial that can make any conſidera- 


; ble Impreſſion on their groſs Minds: Something 


that can either ſtrike their Senſes, or work up- 


on their Paſſions. And what can be fitter for 


this Purpoſe than Rewards and Puniſhments? 


Theſe excite their ſtrongeſt Paſſions, and work 


upon Mankind more powerfully than any thing 


* elſe could do. Moſt certain it is, that when- 


N 


* ſoever theſe fail to bring Men to their Duty, 
nothing would be ſufficient; nothing, I mean, 
leſs than Compulſion, which is inconſiſtent with 
our Nature. The Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God are very conſpicuous therefore in this Pro- 
viſion for our Security. Such ſtrong Sanctions 
were ablolutely neceſſary. And however vicious 
Men may be with them, they would haye been 
infinitely more ſo without them. 

But further; To diſcover the Neceiſity of 


theſe Motives, we ought to conſider a great 
Part of Mankind as deeply engaged in ſinful 


Courſes. It is reaſonable to think, that regard 
muſt be had to the reclaiming of theſe.” To 
facilitate the Converſion of evil Men, you will 
allow, Sir, to be an Intention worthy of infi- 
nite Goodneſs. - Is then the Excellence of Vir- 


tue to be looked upon as a Caule adequate to 
ſuch 
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ſuch an Effect? Was it proper that the Refor- 
mation of the Wicked ſhould be wholly left to 

their -own Reaſon; or if you will, to that 
Moral Senſe before ſpoken of? Alas! their Rea- 0 
ſon is exceedingly darken'd and depraved; and 3 
their Moral Senle muſt be grown very languid, 
if it be not quite loſt, Repreſent to a vicious 
Man the Beauty of Virtue, you ſpeak to him 


in a Language that he does not underſtand. 
Let Virtue herſelf plead her own Cauſe, and 
ſet forth her own Merit, he will not fo much 
as hear the Voice of the Charmer. His Eyes, 
his Ears, his Heart are fixed upon quite diffe- 
rent Objects; inſomuch that all Attempts from 
this Quarter are utterly loſt upon him. But 
let him be told, that the Paths in which he is en- 
gaged lead to his Ruin; that he is incurring end- 
leſs Miſery, and forfeiting eternal Happineſs: 


This may probably work upon him, if he be | | 
not quite incorrigible. Such forcible Argu- 


ments will prevail, if any thing can. In ſhort, 
a ſtrong Attachment to Sin produced by Incli- 
nation, and confirmed by Cuſtom, all Men 
allow is hard to be broken. I would only ask 
then, whether your Principle taken alone, or 
reinforced by Goſpel-Motives, be more likely 
to do it. I believe you will be ſo reaſonable, 
and ſo ingenuous as to ſay the latter. But 
perhaps you will add, that Converts thus made, 
are not Converts to Virtue, as being acted and 
ſwayed merely by Conſiderations of Intereſt. 
—— I have already told you why I cannot 


agree to ſuch a Concluſion ; But here I muſt 
3 reject 


Taz 


reject it upon another Account. He who re- 


moves out of the Ways of Vice into the Ways 
of Virtue, wholly from a Regard to his own 


0 Safety and Welfare, may, and probably will, 
if he continue therein, be influenced afterwards 


by higher Conſiderations, and become virtuous 


at laſt even upon your own Principle. This is 
: a natural Suppoſition : The Author of the 


: Charaterifiicks takes notice of it; and I doubt 
not but it is often verified in Fa. And indeed 
| what wonder if a Man, who embraces Virtue 
upon any Principle, diſcover the Beauty and 

Excellency of it ſooner than he who is wallow- 

ing in Sin and Senſuality? And this, if I 
* miſtake not, clearly ſhews the Uſeſulneſs and 
I Advantage of the Motives that I am defending. 
They draw Men out of their Evil Courles, 


which no other Inducements have Power to dv 


and then commit them into the Hands of Virz 


tue, to be taught and inſtructed by her ever 


alter. And thus having ſo fair an Opportuni- 


ty of diſcovering her Worth, it is not to be 
imagined that they will long continue ſtrangers 
to it. Be reconciled then, Sir, to thoſe Motives 
which you have hitherto diſapproved; if it be 
for no other Reaſon, than that they manifeſtly 
ſupport and ſtrengthen your own Principle. 
Another Proof how uſeful theſe Motives are 


to Virtue, and how neceſſary to ſupport it, may 


{be drawn from a State of Suffering ; and more 
I from the Caſe of Perlecution. A 
conſiderate Mind that is at eaſe, unmol:ſted 


by Want, or Grief, or Pain, may be ſuppoſed 
> 0 capable 


0 
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capable of obſerving the Excellence of Virtue, 
and of receiving ſuitable Impreſſions from it. 
He is at leiſure to reflect upon it without Diſtra- 
ction, and the more he reflects, the more reaſon * 

he will find to approve and admire it. But 
when a Man is ſunk into Adverſity, and has 
various Hardſhips to ſtruggle with; eſpecially 
ven theſe Hardſhips are occaſioned and brought * 
upon him by his adherence to Virtue; will he not 
then want ſome further Support than Virtue is 
able to give him? What Conſolation can ſhe pour 
into an afflicted and ſorrowful Breaſt ? What | 


A ed od 


e 


Remedies can ſhe adminiſter to heal his Grief, and 
ſooth him in his Sufferings? She may ſtill ap- 
pear lovely in his Eyes; ftill diſplay her Beau- , 
ty, and ſhine out with her uſual Luſtre: But , 
is this ſufficient to mitigate his Pains, or diſpel 
the thick Gloom that hangs over his Heart? 

—Extol Virtue, Sir, as much as you can; ; 
exhauſt your Eloquence in her Praiſe: Yet a- 
ter all, Truth will oblige you to acknowledge, 
that ſhe is impotent in the Day of Adverſity, 
and not capable alone of ſupporting Men in 
Diſtreſs. The Stoicks indeed denied this with 
great Reſolution and Obſtinacy ; but their 
boaſtful Declarations on this Head, were in 
reality only ſo many Inſults upon human Na- 
ture, and Contradictions to common Experi- 
ence —, Moſt certainly nothing can ſupport a a 
Man under the Preſſure of any great Evil, but 
the Hope and Proſpect of ſucceeding Good: 35 
And if he ſuffers in the Cauſe of Virtue, tis 


plain that ſomething is wanting to make up her + 
Defi- 


. 129 
WH 


© © Deficiencies, and compenſate his Sufferings. So 
that here again we perceive the great Uſeful- 


7 rieſs of thoſe Rewards and Encouragements 
/ which Heaven has annexed to Virtue, and en- 
4 | tailed upon her Votaries. Here is more than 
an Equivalent for the moſt grievous Sufferings 

a4 a Comfort adminiſtred, that has Strength and 
” : Subſtance capable of bearing up the mot de- 
* | jected Spirits, and /u/fainimg all their Infirmities. 
But this Obſervation will ill appear to 


have greater Weight, if we extend it to the 
at Caſe of Perſecution. Let us conſider a Man 
a ſuffering Martyrdom, and bchold him led by 
Truth and Virtue to a Stake: In this Extremi- 
ty how is he to be ſupported; whither can he 
44 turn for relief? What can bare Virtue do for 


Java in the Height of Torture, and the Ago- 
nies of Death ? Would he not naturally fly out 
into Brutus's Exclamation, and loudly complain 
that Virtue had betrayed him? Would you ex- 


1 pect to ſupport and comfort him in his laſt Mo- 
4 ments, by a lively Repreſentation of her Charms? 


Alas! it would avail no more at that Juncture 
than the Contemplation of ſome fine Picture. 
Whereas, let but Religion ſtep into his Aid, 
and lift up his Eyes to thoſe Joys and Glories 
that ſhe has prepared for him above; he is com- 
© forted at once; his Torments are in a manner 
forgotten: The Flames have loſt their Force, 
and Death its Sting, and he paſſes triumphant 
into another World. 

* Tdefire, Sir, you will not look upon this as a 
Flight of Enthuſiaſm, or a fanciful Deſcription 
| C 2 carried 
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carried beyond the Bounds of Truth. The 
Hiftory of our Religion furniſhes us with a Mul- 
titude of Vouchers, and ſets before us many 
Inſtances of the Power and Efficacy of thoſe 
Motives againſt which you object; and that in 
ſuch Circumitances as I have been ſpeaking of. 
And the fame might be obſerved in Re- 
ſpect of the Temptations incident to Proſperity, 
which would be more powerful and prevailing 
than they are, if it were not for the Influences 
of another World. Does it not appear then 
from the forcgoing Conſiderations, that theſe 
Motives greatly beſriend Virtue, and ſtrengthen 
her Intereſts? We plainly ſec ſhe is not ſelf- 
ſufficient ; and how could her Defects be better 
ſupplied, than by thoſe Rewards which Reye- 


lation has offered Men? I defire no more, than 


that they may be looked upon as her Auxilia- 
ries; and ſuch, I think, upon an impartial En- 
quiry, you muſt diſcover them to be. 


I might further obſerve, that Mankind is 
much indebted to theſe Motives, as they occa- 
ſion the doing of much more Good in the World 
than otherwiſe would be done. Much Diſor- 
der, much Miſchief is hereby prevented; and 


many Actions performed, highly beneficial to 


the Publick, as well as advantageous to private 
Perſons. And ſuppoſing ſuch Actions were in 
no Caſe, and in no Degree, truly Virtuous ; ! 
yet ſince ſo much Benefit redounds from them, 
and they ſo much conduce to the Welfare of 


1 that Principle from whence wm | 
5 


ng, muſt be allowed to be very ufeful. 


Were 
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Were we to ſubſtract from the Good that has 
been done in the World, that Share which was 
owing to Proſpects of Advantage, and Views 
of Intereſt; the Remainder, in all Iikelihood, 
would not be very conſiderable. And yet this 
Remainder would have been the Whole, if we 
{uppoſe Virtue ſtripped of all Advantages, and 
left to herſelf. As Man is a reafonable 
Creature, he is capable of diſcovering and ad- 
miring the intrinſick Excellence of Virtue; 
but nevertheleſs, as he is conſcious of his own 
Indigence and Infirmity, he cannot well pre- 
tend to neglect thoſe Appendages of Intereft 
that belong to her. *Tis Vanity and Preſum- 
ption in him to flight thoſe Advantages which 
are ſo neceſſary to his Well-being. On the 
other hand, 'tis mean and mercenary to purſue 
thoſe Advantages alone. To preyent both, 
God has cloſely connected our Duty and Inte- 
reſt, and interwoven them together. And this 
Conjunction has been of great Service to Man- 
kind at all Times, and upon all Occaſions.— J 
believe it may be ſaid, that from this compli- 
cated Principle have flowed all thoſe great and 
illuſtrious Actions that make ſuch a Figure in 
Hiſtory, and have been the Delight and Admi- 
ration of all Ages. Many of the ancient 
Heroes of Greece and Rome had a lively Senſe 
of Virtue, and were eſpecially famous for the 
Love of their Country, and an inviolable 
Attachment to the Intereſts thereof: But was 
this the only Principle that prompted them to 
act ſo heroically, and deſerye ſo well of Man- 

| kind? 
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kind? Were they not alſo excited and anima- 
ted by an ardent Thirſt after Glory ? Did they 
not expect to immortalize their Names, and 
perpetuate the Fame of their Actions? When 
Socrates fell a Sacrifice to Truth and Virtue, * 
did he not propoſe to pleaſe God and procure 
his Fayour? A nobler View indeed than the 
other; but yet it was a View of Intereſt, tho 
ſuch a one as Virtue can never be aſhamed of. 
A Deſire to pleaſe the ſupreme Being, and ob- 
tain his Approbation, is ſo wiſe and worthy an 
Intention, ſo juſt a Principle of AQion, fo 
agreeable to the Dictates of right Reaſon, and 
the genuine Inclinations of human Nature, 
that it may ſeem to rival the pureſt and moſt 
diſintereſted Love of Virtue, or at leaſt to claim 
a Place very near it. In Socrates they were join- 
ed together, as indeed they always ought to 
be. His exalted Mind ſaw, what only Reve- 
lation could teach others; that to diſunite 
Virtue and Intereſt, and follow either ſeparate- 
ly, was to act contrary to Nature, and the Rules 
of ſound Wiſdom: And while others devoted 
themſelves to the Purſuit of earthly Fame and 
human Praiſe, that Shadow of Honour ; he 
found out and followed the Subſtance; ſtriving 
to recommend himſelf to that Being, in whoſe 
Approbation conſiſts the Perfection of all Glo- 

In ſhort, that he left this World with ſo 
much Indifference, or rather Inclination, was 
owing to the ſtrong Hopes he had of the Joys 
and Glories of another. — Of his Character 
and Conduct (perhaps the beſt in all the Hea- 

3 | then 
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then World I have taken more particular No-—- 
tice, that it might diſpoſe you to hear with leſs 
Prejudice what is expreſly owned concerning the 
reat Founders of our Religion; or at leaſt, to 
obviate ſuch Exceptions as you might otherwiſe 
be apt to make. When it is ſaid, that the one 
had reſpect to the Recompence of Reward, and 
that the other endured the Croſs, and deſpiſed 
the Shame, for the Joy that was ſet before him; 
this is abundant Authority for us Believers, 
and fully aſſures us, that the mixed Principle 
before- mentioned is perfectly right. We are 
hence throughly convinced, that Intereſt may 
be regarded and propoſed, without any Dimi- 
nution of Virtue, or Derogation from it; and 
in ſhort, that they are and ought to be indiſſo- 
lubly united. As you diſown this Authority, 
I am content to refer you to the Reaſon of the 
Thing; only deſiring, as I juſtly may, that 
what was never objected againſt Socrates, may 
not be objected againſt Moſes and Chriſt. 
Having complied with your Requeſt, and 
laid before you my Sentiments, though briefly, 
concerning a Book that you think fit to call 
your Oracle; and that is eſteemed and ſtudied 
by you accordingly : Let me intreat you in my 
Turn, to reſume and re-examine with the ſame 
Impartiality that you required from me, that 
Book which we believe to be truly and ſtrictly 
Oracalar: Bring along with you that Venera- 
tion for Morality and Virtue which you pro- 
feſs, and try whether you cannot find in the 
New Teſtament the nobleſt Precepts and ſubli- 
meſt 
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meſt Patterns that you ever met with. As you 
may there diſcover the Reaſonableneſs, the Fit- 
neſs, the Uſefulneſs of thoſe Motives which I 
have been contending for; ſo you may oblerye 
notwithſtanding, the moſt exalted Benevolence 


both taught and exemplified. You may 
there have the Pleaſure of perceiving all human 
Duty reſolved into the Love of God and Man. 
You will alſo find Self- love made the Rule of 
our Love for others; and all Behaviour, all Pro- 
ceedings towards others forbidden, except ſuch 
as we judge to be reaſonable towards ourſelves: 
You will find real Affection and unfeigned 
Good-Will effentially conſtituting Chriſtian 
Charity; and all outward Acts of Beneficence 
declared to be ineffectual and worthleſs, that do 
not proceed from that inward Principle: You 
will find Benevolence and Kindneſs laid down 
as the Rule by which Men will be finally judg- 
ed; and thoſe repreſented as moit deſerving, 
who do the moſt good in. proportion to their 
Abilities: But what I would more particularly 
point out to your Obſervation, is the Extent 
and Diffuſiyenels of Chriſtian Benevolence, which 
comprehends, as you would wiſh it to do, the 
whole Species, and ſpreads itſelf over the Face 
of the whole Earth. Inſtead of that partial Love, 
thoſe contracted Affections, whether for Kin- 
dred, Neighbours, Friends or Country, which 
both Jews and Gentiles were too apt to run into, 
and even make their Boaſt of; Chriſtianity re- 
quires us to love all without Diſtinction, and 


opening our Arms as wide as poſſible, embrace 
| Mankind 
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Mankind with an univerſal Good-Will. How 
2 will you be able to forbear admiring the Noble- 
nels and Generoſity of thoſe Precepts, which 
* throwing down the narrow Limits and Boun- 
23 daries of Affection which had been at any time 
* ſet up, enlarge and draw it out to the utmoſt ; 
and will have nothing leſs than the whole hu- 
man Kind to be the proper and adequate Object 
of human Love? Not that the Goſpel intends 
to looſen the Ties of Nature, or diſſolve the 
Obligations ariſing from any of the Relations 
before- mentioned; but to fix them in their pro- 
per Order, and make them ſubordinate to that 
Obligation, which of all others is the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt natural. And very fitting it was, to 
rectify the Miſtakes of thoſe, who had fo far in- 
verted the Duties of Benevolence, as to degrade 
that, which next to the Love of God, is the 
? higheſtof all: And it was well if ſome went not 
ſo far, as even to diſcard it. 
But to return; how juſt, how fine an Expli- 
cation of the Precept concerning the Love of our 
* Neighbeur, will you find couched under the Pa- 
rable of the Good Samaritan? How beautiful 
appears the Action, how amiable the Character? 
In oppoſition to thoſe who underſtood the Word 
* Neighbour in too literal and narrow a Senſe, our 
Saviour has here informed us, in a moſt lively 
and elegant Manner, that it is not to be re- 
ſtrained to nearneſs of Situation, Familiarity, or 
Acquaintance; but that every human Creature, 
Whatever be his Country, his Manners, his Re- 
ligion, is to be reputed our Neighbour, and 
| D treated 
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treated as ſuch. Had a Foreigner of ſome remote 
Country been repreſented as the Perſon in Di- 
ſtreſs, or as the Perſon who relieved him, the 
fineſt Part of the Illuſtration had been loſt. But 
the Object of Compaſſion is a Few, and Succour 
is brought him by a Samaritan ; who breaking 
thro' the National and Religious Prejudices that 


Poſſeſſed, and mutually inflamed the Minds of : 
thoſe People againſt each other, runs to his Re- * 


lief, and treats him with as much Humanity 
and Tenderneſs of Affection, as if he had been 
not only his Neighbour, but his Brother. The 
generous Samaritan conſiders him only as a Man 
in Diſtreſs: This was enough to excite his Com- 
paſſion, and quicken his Care. All Animoſities 
are laid aſſeep and forgotten, and he extends his 
Arms, and opens his Purſe, for the Preſervation 
of a Life that would otherwiſe have been loſt. 

What a Pattern of true Benevolence is here! a 
Pattern that our Saviour has commanded us to 
imitate; and which you, Sir, muſt allow to be 
highly worthy of our Imitation. Let me 
only obſerve further, by the way, that whoever 
thro' Party-Prejudice, or Contrariety of Senti- 
ment, ſtifles his Pity, or with-holds Relief, upon 

leſſer Occafions than this; is ſo far only a Chri- 
ſtian in Name. By ſuch a Violation of Huma- 


nity, he doubly violates Chriſtianity; which, I 


venture to aſſure you, is only Humanity ſubli- 
mated and refined, and brought nearer to Per- 


fection. 
It has been objected againſt our Religion, that 


it takes ſo little N otice of Friendſhip, as neither 
3 
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preſcribing it, nor recommending it to Mens 
Choice and Approbation. But how un juſt and 
groundleſs is this Objection? If Men reckon 
Friendſhip among their Privileges, yet why muſt 
they inſiſt upon its being made a Duty? As a 
Privilege, is it not enough that it is permitted, 
and no where prohibited; or however, is it not 
ſufficient, that Chriſt has countenanced it by his 
own Example, in taking one of his Diſciples into 
his Boſom, and admitting him into a ſuperior 
Share of his Familiarity and Love? But as to 
his Silence on this Subject, whoever rightly con- 
ſiders the Matter, will find little Reaſon to won» 
der at it. It was not his Intention to ſtraiten 
Mens Affections, which perhaps were too much 
ſtraitened already; but to widen and enlarge 
them. He did not aim to collect the Rays of 
Mens Love, and centre them upon ſingle Ob- 
jects, to the Prejudice of others; 5 but rather 
ſtrove to ſpread them far and wide, and make 
them as diffuſive as poſſible. If he ſaw, as pro- 
bably he did, that while Men warmed their 
Breaſts with private Friendſhips, they grew in 
proportion cooler towards the Publick; was 
there any Reaſon to add Fuel to ſuch a Flame? 
We may ſuppoſe him willing rather to check 
this Inclination, than to cultivate it. However, 
ſince he neither expreſly approved, nor con- 
demned Friendſhip, this at leaſt ought to con- 
tent us. As his great Deſign was to promote 
univerſal Love and Charity, it may rather be 
9% wonder'd, that he ſhould even connive at thoſe 
particular Unions that might ſeem to interſere 
| | D2 with 
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with it, than that he ſhould paſs them over in 
profound Silence. But let me add, that hoe - 


little ſoever he has thought fit to promote the Þ} | 
Love of Friends, he has not only encouraged, 
but ſtrily enjoined the Love of Enemies: A 
Duty but little known, and leſs practiſed, be- 
fore his Appearance. This ſhows, that he was 
more ſollicitous to ſupply Defects, than to prune 7 
away Redundancies. The Excellency of this 
Doctrine, the Agreeableneſs of it to uncorrupt 
Reaſon, and the Improvement it brings to Mo- 
rality, are Subjects too copious to he inſiſted on 
at this Time. ; 
I proceed therefore to obſerve, that as our Sa- 
viour did not enjoin Friendſhip, tho' he thought 
| fit, as he ſafely might, to praQtiſe it himſelf; 
j ſo the ſame may be ſaid of a higher Attach- 
| ment; I mean the Love of our Country, which 
has been ſo much and fo often celebrated by 
4 other Moraliſts. 'Tho' he has ſet Men a bright 
i Example of it, I do not remember that he has 
given any expreſs Precept concerning it. And 
4 the Reaſon I take to be the ſame in this Caſe, as 
4 in the former, Man's Love of his Country is 
| doubtleſs a noble Affection; and if it were al . 
4 ways regularly entertained and purſued, too 
much Countenance and Encouragement could 
never be given it. But if thro' Mens Impru- 
dence and Folly, it contributes to weaken or 
= diffolve higher Obligations; if it tends to con- 
* tract their Minds, and alienate their Affections 
| from the reſt of Mankind, tis no longer Praiſe- 
worthy, but inglorio us and detrimental. — If 
3 the 
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the Jews fell into ſuch a Partiality ; if they 
were diſaffected to other Nations, and too fond 
of themſelves ; it muſt be owned they had a 
better Excuſe than any other People could pre- 
tend to. They were fenced about by Divine 
Laws, and a ſtrong Partition was thrown up 
between them and the reſt of the World; to 
prevent the Infection of Idolatry, which they 
were ſo prone to catch. The Greeks and 
Romans had the ſame Partiality for themſelves, 
without any ſuch Pretence; and they covered 
it under the ſpecious Names of Love, Piety, and 
3 Zeal. And in truth, it had very beneficial Ef- 
fects at home. It worked them up to an un- 
uſual Pitch of Induſtry and Vigor, and pro- 
duced many great Actions, and ſplendid Enter- 
prizes. But after all, it had an ill Aſpect on the 
Nations round about them, who were often 
great Sufferers by it. They were not only call- 
ed, but conſidered as Barbarians, and almoſt 
looked upon as Creatures of another Species: 
Inſulted upon every Occaſion, and treated with 
great Cruelty and Scorn. That ſtrong Paſſion 
for their Country, which poſſeſs'd the Minds, 
and influenc'd the Counſels of thoſe polite Re- 
2 publicks, made them frequently act like true 
3 Larbarians. It gave them a Right in their own 
Imaginations, to carry their Conqueſts, and ex- 
tend their Dominions as far as they could: To 
invade the Territories of thoſe who had never 
injured, never provoked them; and put Chains 
about the Necks of innocent Kings and Princes. 
Zee, Sir, the Effects of a miſguided and 
1 prepoſte- 
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prepoſterous Benevolence, and confeſs that it 
ſtood in need of thoſe wiſe Regulations which 
Chriſtianity brought along with it. Here we 
learn, that the Love of Mankind ought to be 
the ruling and predominant Affection; and by 
conſequence, that no other ought to interfere 
with it, but every thing give way to it. That 
whatever other Paſſions we entertain, we muſt 
take. care to keep them ſubordinate to this, 
without which they can neither be laudable nor 
innocent. In ſhort, we may, and ought to be 
as kind and ſerviceable as we can to our Neigh- 
bours, Friends, and Country; but our Affecti- 
ons muſt not ſtop there, nor be ſuffered to ter- 
minate on theſe Objects: For our Religion has 
commanded us to love all Men as Neighbours, A 
as Countrymen, as Friends, as Brethren. 

I need not extend this Obſervation to Mens 
Affection for their Kindred, which muſt needs 
| be ſubject to the ſame Rules and Regulations. 
Whenever this natural Bias becomes too ſtrong, 
it ought to be checked and counter- poiſed. For 
no Inclination, no Affection muſt be ſuffered to 
| rival that ſupreme Principle, which yon call 
| the Love of Mankind, and we Chriſtian Cha- 
| Tity. And how, Sir, can you retain any RY 
Prejudice againſt a Religion that holds forth ſuch Þ | 
a ſublime Syſtem of Morality? That contains 
Rules and Precepts, ſo excellent, and ſo divine? 
{| Examine the Wiſdom of the Ancients; look #Þ : 
| through the Productions of all Ages; and if 
ii in any, or in all of them, a Scheme of Doctrine 
it can be found, more juſt and glorious in itſelf, ! 
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or more conducive to the Welfare and Perfection 
of Mankind; that better anſwers all wiſe and 
good Purpoſes, whether Human or Divine: 
inſtead of recommending the Goſpel to you 
any more, I ſhall earneſtly intreat you to em- 
brace that in the room of it, and adhere to it 
while you live. 

When you have impartially conſidered the 
Principles of Chriſtianity, let me deſire you to 


| caſt your Eye upon that illuſtrious Example, 
that perfect Pattern of Virtue and all Goodneſs _ 


which our Saviour has ſet Men. Since you are 


ſo ſmitten (as well you may) with the Beau- 


tics of Virtue, and the Charms of Benevolence; 
behold here the higheſt Inſtance of it, that 


ever appeared among the Children of Men ! 


Feaſt your Mind with the Contemplation of a - 
Character that is entirely made up of Love; 
ſuch Love, as no Eye, till then, had ſeen, nor 
Ear had heard, neither had it enter'd into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. Examine with the 


3 moſt critical Exactneſs; mark its Features, and 
2 obſerve its Proportions; and tell me if the Re- 


ſult be not perfect Beauty: If it be not infi- 


nitely amiable and excellent from firſt to laſt. 
hat the Son of God ſhould veil his Glo- 
ry, come down from Heaven, take our frail 
Nature upon him, and that under the Form of 


a Servant, making a low and obſcure Appear- 
ance, and cloathing himſelf in the humbleſt 
Circumſtances: That he ſhould endure a fad 
Variety of Miſery, and undergo all manner of 


Shame and Contempt, Contradiction and Ca- 


3 lumny, 
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lumny, Pain and Perſecution : 'That he ſhould 

ſubmit to be outraged, inſulted and abuſed by 

the meaneſt of Mankind ; bearing it with in- 
vincible Patience, Meekneſs, and Conſtancy; 

5 and ftriving at the ſame time to do all poſſible 
Good, even to thoſe very Men, who thus ma- 
liciouſly and impiouſly treated him: In a word, 
that he ſhould live a laborious and wretched 
Life, and after that die a painful and ignomini- 
ous Death: And all this for us Men, and for our 
Salvation ; Rebels againſt Heaven, and Apo- 
Rates from our Duty: This, I ſay, is a Scene 
of ſo aſtoniſhing a Nature, and every thing in 
it is ſo Great and Divine, as to be above the 

Power of Words, and the utmoſt Reach of Ex- 
preſſion. Such a Sublimity of Goodneſs can 
no more be deſcribed, than it can be imitated. 
I content myſelf therefore with admiring it in 
Silence, and recommending it to your ſerious 
Contemplation : Not without Hopes, that ſuch 
an unparallel'd Example, added to ſuch excel- 
lent Precepts, will be able to ſcatter thoſe Pre- 
Judices that cloud your Mind, and obſtruct your 
Belief; which is the earneſt Wiſh of, | 
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SIR, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, Rc. 
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Hatever has been, or may be ſaid, 


in behalf of religious Rewards, as 
greatly uſeful in general, and in 
2! ſome Caſes abſolutely neceſſary; it 
I muſt nevertheleſs be allowed and 
confeſſed, that, cæteris Paribas, the more diſin- 
tereſtedly any Agent acts, the more virtuous he 
is. Whatever ſhall be found in the foregoing 
Papers contrary to this Sentiment, I think my 
ſelf obliged to retract it. I am fully convinced, 
that the higheſt Principle of a Moral Agent is 
a Love of Virtue for Virtue's ſake; as his chief 
Merit is to purſue and practiſe it upon its own 
Account. The Perfection of Moral Goodneſs 
conſiſts in being influenced ſolely by a Regard 
to Rectitude and right Reaſon, and the intrin- 
ſic Fitneſs and Amiableneſs of ſuch Actions ag 
are conformable thereto. This, I humbly ſup- 
poſe, is the very Principle on which the Deity 
Himſelf acts; who indeed ſeems altogether in- 
capable of being directed or determined by any 
other. For ſince He can have no Intereſt, no 
Proſpect of Self- Advantage in doing good; He 
muſt needs be entirely diſintereſted in all his 
Dealings and Diſpenſations. He is therefore be- 


neficent and gracious, zherefore juſt, righteous, 
and 
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and holy; becauſe it is intrinſically and eter- 
nally right and fit ſo to be. 

However, no juſt Occaſion can be taken from 
hence of depretiating or neglecting the Rewards 
which both Reaſon and Revelation ſet before 
us. Man is not capable of ſo perfect and exalted 
a Courſe of Virtue as we are here ſpeaking of; 
at leaſt, not in his preſent Condition. Conſi- 
dering the Indigence and Infirmity of his Na- 
ture, ſome Parts of his Duty are really im- 
practicable on the Foot of Diſintereſt. I mean 
that he may be, and often is, ſo circumſtanced, 
that, excluding all Hopes of Recompence, Vir- 
tue ſhall become uneligible to him. Deep Di- 
ſtreſs will naturally ſwallow up all other Per- 
ceptions, or render him incapable of attending 
to them. Beſides, a ſenſible Agent can no more 
be indifferent to Happineſs, than a Moral Agent 
can be indifferent to Rectitude. They muſt 
therefore be fome way reconciled, and rendered 
conſiſtent; which in many Cales they cannot 
poſſibly be, without the Suppoſition and Influ- 
ence of Future Rewards, as I haye endeavoured 
to prove in the foregoing Letter. If Man was 
in Poſſeſſion of all his natural Deſires, enjoying 
his proper Good, and fixed aboye the Reach of 
Sufferings; it would then indeed be perfectly 
reaſonable, and therefore his indiſpenſible Duty, 


to embrace Virtue for its own Sake. But ſince 


he is, on the contrary, obnoxious to Evil and 
Miſery, and continually wanting Supplics of 
Good; his Aims and Endeayours muillt. and will 
be directed accordingly. Happineſs being defi- 
3 rable 


3s] 

rable in it ſelf, and without reference to any 
further End ; he cannot in Reaſon abandon or 
give it up. He may ſacrifice a preſent Good 
to a future one; and if the latter be of much 
greater Value than the former, he cannot an- 
{wer it to himſelf if he does not. But to re- 
quire of him a Reſignation of the Whole, is to 
require him to renounce, or counter- act the Prin- 
ci ples of his own Nature; which unavoidably 
engage him in the Queſt of Happineſs, at the ſame 
time that they incline him to the Purſuit of 
Virtue. Whoever therefore ſets theſe great Ob- 
jects at variance, does, in effect, and by natu- 
ral Conſequence, undermine both. Whatever 
may ſometimes happen here, Providence per- 
mitting it for wiſe Ends; moſt aſſuredly an 
everlaſting Connexion will be found or fixed be- 
tween them hereafter. This can neither be de- 
nied, nor doubted of by any one, who believes 
that the Adminiſtration of the World is in the 
Hands of infinite Wiſdom. 

I would further obſerve, that the Deſire of 
Immortality ſo deeply grafted in our Minds, 
may be greatly inereaſed and ſtrengthened by a 
mere Affection for Virtue. If we loſe our Exi- 
ſtence, we loſe along with it all Opportunities 
of doing good, not only to our ſelves, but to our 
Fellow- Creatures. A Future State therefore 
mnſt be very deſirable on a Moral Account, as 
well as a Natural, as it makes room for the 
3 continued Exerciſe and Improvement of Vir 
tue. To aim even at a perpetual Enjoymeat 
of Virtue, is not only innocent and juſtifiable, 
„ but 


* 


LS] 
but really meritorious. Such an Intention is 


abundantly ſufficient to conſecrate our Views 
and Hopes of Immortality, and * us in 


ſome Meaſure diſintereſted, even in the Pur- 
ſuit of our higheſt Intereſt, —— /irtue and 
Happineſs, however they may happen to be ſe- 
parated here, will hereafter not only be united, 
but intimately mixed. 'They will run into each 
other, and be almoſt undiſtinguiſhable. Or in 
other Words, the ſeveral Streams of Benevo- 


lence, Gratitude, and Devotion, that will be 


continually flowing and increaſing ; will form 
themſelves into Rivers of Pleaſures, and run 
for ever at God's Right Hand. 

But to return, if we conſider Virtue or Moral 
Rectitude in it ſelf, as an eternal Rule of Action 
to Intelligent Beings, neceſſarily ariſing from 
the Natures of Things, its own Dignity and 
Beauty muſt, in all ordinary Caſes, recommend 
it to uncorrupted Minds. But conſidered as 
Religion, or the Will and Command of the Su- 
preme Legiſlator, it muſt be enforced by the 
Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhments; and 
thoſe Sanctions are the more requiſite in pro- 

rtion to the Depravity of Mankind. The 
Bulk of our Species are too corrupt to be influ- 
enced or wrought upon by the intrinſick Worth 
and Excellence of Virtue. But few, in compa- 


riſon, are ſuch Proficients, as to be capable of , 
being drawn by the fine intellectual Cords of | 


Moral Beauty, Order, and Proportion. A vaſt 
Majority muft be driven by Authority, and 
managed by the Springs of Hope and Fear, 

_ | And 
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And if this be the true State of Mankind, as 
muſt be acknowledged; whoever attempts to 
take off Mens Thoughts and Regards from the 
Sanctions of Religion, and to fix them entirely 
on the natural Charms of Virtue; will, in all 
Probability, do much more Hurt than Good. 
A great Part of the World, in reſpect of their 
Duty, want Diſcipline as much as Children; 


and without Promiſes or Menaces, will not be 


prevailed upon, or even moved. Some muſt 


N be liſted into the Cauſe of Virtue by Rewards, 


and Proſpects of Intereſt; others impreſſed by 
Threats and Sufferings. When they are thus 
allured, or awed, into the Service of Religion; 
they will afterwards find Reaſon to perſiſt freely 
in it, and learn to act both religiouſly and vir- 
tuouſly upon higher and nobler Motives. How- 
ever, ſince the Generality of Men can only be 
conſidered as in an Infant State of Virtue; it 
muſt be unſeaſonable and prepoſterous, to en- 
deayour to work upon them, wholly or chief- 
ly, by thoſe manly Inducements, and refin'd 
Conſiderations before- mentioned. Had Men 
been as well diſpoſed to the Knowledge and 
Practice of their Daty, as they might and 
ought to haye been; Revelation would have 
been, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, needleſs. But 
the Experience of all Ages has made it mani- 
feſt, that the Rectitude and Beauty of Virtue 
have, comparatively, but ſmall Influence on 
Mankind; whoſe Irregularities and Diſorders 
hinder their Operation, and require more effica- 
cious Princi ples.— In ſhort, the Queſtion 

18 


[ 38 ] 
is not which Motiyes are the pureſt, and moſt 


ſublime; but which are moſt uſeful, and moſt 
effectual, to prevail with degenerate Man, and 


accompliſh his Reformation. If human Vir- 


tue had been advanced to ſuch a Height, as to 
want only its Finiſhing and Perfection; it would 
have been very proper, and very ſeaſonable to 
inculcate the Principle of Diſintereſt; to re- 
commend Rectitude for its own Sake, and ſet 
forth Right Reaſon in all its Glory. Bur alas! 


the far greater Part of the World, inſtead of ' 


being perfected in their Duty, want to be made 
Converts to it: and whether this Point is more 
likely to be gained by the mere Fitneſs and 
Beauty of Virtue, or the Sanctions of Religi- 
on, let the Reader judge. 
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